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discarding of absolute standards in morality, religion
and art. Pater's Conclusion to The Renaissance,
which became the breviary of the aesthetes, seemed
to preach a hedonism actually far from the writer's
character. " While all melts under our feet we
may well grasp at any exquisite passion, or any
contribution to knowledge that seems by a lifted
horizon to set the spirit free for a moment, or any
stirring of the senses. . . ." With the examples
of Baudelaire, Huysmans and Swinburne in mind,
Wilde and his followers made their studies in strange
vices and strange souls, desiring as much to shock
the Philistine as to express their own perversity.
From Gautier they took the trust in sensation which
gave to their best work a remarkable hardness of
outline ; from Gautier and Flaubert the doctrine
of Art for Art's sake, which led to Wilde's "All art
is entirely useless," and a deliberate self-limitation
In the pursuit of perfect expression. Such an
ascetic ideal was an antidote to the facility of
Browning and Swinburne, but often declined into
preciosity, while the conscious separation of art
from the rest of life resulted in an, intense im-
pressionism, narrow in range and imagery. Yet the
Decadents wrote under the influence of Baudelaire,
the Goncourts, and Flaubert as well as of Emaux
et Camees. Their sordid settings and motifs (though
often melodramatically drawn) restored to poetry
themes neglected since Crabbe, and prepared for
the more balanced use of dark scenes and passions
"ftrlateirpoetry,"wEiIe ffleiir translations and imitations
of French writers, crude and uncomprehending